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Foreword 


WE  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Hill  Morgan  for  this  monograph  on 
the  work  of  Peale  and  his  portraits  of 
Washington,  particularly  the  two  which 
Princeton  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 

This  study  of  the  historical  setting  of 
these  portraits  will  give  them  an  increased 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  Princeton,  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stirring  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
of  the  Class  of  1893.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  have  this  contribution  to  our  Prince- 
toniana  come  from  such  a  source.  In  the 
period  of  Princeton’s  history  which  has 
been  of  especial  interest  to  Mr.  Morgan 
the  policies  and  activities  of  the  College 
were  largely  dominated  by  graduates  of 
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Yale,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  College  of  New  Jersey,  later  to  be 
known  as  Princeton  University.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  is  again  in  these  latter  days  reflecting 
the  old-time  interest  which  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  entertained  for  Princeton  from  its 
foundation.  On  behalf  of  the  University  I 
wish  to  express  to  Mr.  Morgan  our  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  complete 
the  record  of  the  historical  associations  of 
Princeton  with  Washington. 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN 


Charles  Willson  Peale 

BORN  APRIL  15,  I74I,  AT  ST.  PAUL’S  PARISH, 

queen  Ann’s  county,  Maryland; 

DIED  FEBRUARY  22,  1 827,  PHILADELPHIA. 
PATRIOT,  NATURALIST  AND  PORTRAIT  PAINTER 
IN  OILS  AND  MINIATURE 

Charles  Willson  Peale  takes  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  American  painting 
by  reason  of  his  portraits  of  many  men  fa¬ 
mous  in  our  early  history  as  a  nation.  After 
a  few  years  devoted  to  trade  and  having 
joined  the  “Sons  of  Freedom,”  for  a  short 
time  immersed  in  the  troublous  waters  of 
Maryland  politics,  he  started  his  career  as 
a  painter  about  1765.  After  spending  two 
years  in  study  under  Benjamin  West  in 
England,  he  settled  in  Annapolis,  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  middle  Colonies  painting 
from  place  to  place  and  established  him¬ 
self  permanently  in  Philadelphia  about 
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1775.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  chosen  Captain  of  a  company  of 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  marched  to  Trenton 
under  General  Lambert  Cadwalader  and 
offered  his  services  to  his  country.  After 
serving  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  Valley 
Forge,  and  Germantown,  he  retired  from 
the  army  owing  to  his  election  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Assembly.  In  1784  his  paint¬ 
ing  room  being  much  frequented  by  natu¬ 
ralists  and  others,  he  was  induced  by  them 
to  allow  it  to  be  made  the  repository  for 
what  were  called  “natural  curiosities.” 
This  was  the  genesis  of  “Peale’s  Museum” 
which,  for  many  years,  was  given  quarters 
in  Independence  Hall.  Here  his  collection 
of  portraits  and  exhibits  of  natural  history 
did  much  to  inform  and  educate  the  public 
taste.  He  was  active  in  the  formation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  oldest  Art  Museum  in  the  United 
States.  His  discovery  of  the  bones  of  a 
“mammoth”  in  1801  led  him  to  abandon 
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the  brush  as  a  profession  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  natural  science.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  graceful  retirement  at  his  country 
estate  “Belfield”  enjoying  his  garden, 
famous  then  and  since  for  its  beauty  and 
variety.  His  chief  claim  to  fame,  however, 
are  his  life  portraits  of  Washington.  He 
painted  Washington  in  oil  and  in  minia¬ 
ture.  He  painted  the  earliest  authentic  por¬ 
trait  of  him  at  Mt.  Vernon  in  1772  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Colonel  of  Virginia 
Militia.  He  painted  him  at  Valley  Forge 
and  in  the  field.  He  painted  him  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  while  President  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention.  He  painted  him  in 
1795  as  President  of  the  nation  his  un¬ 
ceasing  labors  had  done  so  much  to  found. 

Peale  is  said  by  his  son  to  have  painted 
Washington  fourteen  times  from  life.  Not 
all  of  these  life  portraits  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  but  they  arrange  themselves  into  seven 
general  types  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
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the  balance  of  the  seven  sittings  were 
given  to  finish  a  replica  of  some  one  of  the 
seven  types.  Peale  made  many  replicas  of 
each  of  these  (except  the  earliest,  i.e.,  that 
of  the  Virginia  Colonel)  and  each  varies 
somewhat  in  detail. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN  1779.  AGE  47 

By  CHARLES  WILLSON  PEALE 
ON  CANVAS  60x94 
OWNER,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 


George  Washington  in  1779,  Age  47 

THE  WILSON-MUNN  PORTRAIT 

he  original  portrait  from  life  of 


X  which,  with  a  few  slight  variations  in 
the  details  of  the  background,  this  is  a 
replica,  was  painted  under  the  following 
circumstances :  The  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  (the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment)  in  January  1779  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  requesting  General  Washington  to 
sit  for  his  portrait  to  be  hung  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  chamber  and  directing  the  President  of 
the  Council  (Joseph  Reed)  to  wait  on  the 
General  and  arrange  a  time  when  Peale 
could  “attend  him.”1 

Washington’s  letter  of  assent  is  dated 
January  20,  1779,  and  he  sat  to  Peale 
within  the  fortnight  he  remained  in  the 

1  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II,  p.  671. 
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city.2  Washington  had  been  summoned  by 
the  Congress  and  was  in  Philadelphia  be¬ 
tween  December  22,  1778,  and  February 
6,  1779. 

Titian  Peale  states  that  his  father,  in 
order  that  he  might  paint  Washington’s 
portrait  in  camp,  had  a  stretcher  made  and 
hinged  so  that  it  “could  be  folded  in  three 
parts,  and  fitted  in  a  box,  which  might  be 
carried  with  the  camp  baggage  without 
injury  to  the  canvas.  It  was  begun  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  continued  at  Monmouth,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Trenton  and  the  last  sitting  for  the 
portrait  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Peale  also 
painted  one  of  the  same  size  for  himself. 
The  picture  was  not  completed  until  1779 
in  Philadelphia.” 

The  so-called  “Valley  Forge”  portrait 
of  Washington  painted  on  bedticking, 
representing  him  in  uniform  wearing  a 
cocked  hat,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  one 
first  referred  to  above.  There  is  little  doubt 


2  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Vol.  VII,  p.  161. 
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but  that  the  portrait  now  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (here¬ 
inafter  called  the  “Academy”  portrait) 
signed  “C.  W.  Peale,  1779”  is  the  one 
Titian  Peale  states  his  father  painted  for 
himself  and  which  he,  in  reality,  painted 
for  the  State.  The  facts  are  as  follows : 

The  portrait  painted  in  January-Febru- 
ary  1779  for  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  was  defaced  by  vandals  who  broke  into 
the  State  House  in  1781. 3  The  words  “to¬ 
tally  defaced”  in  the  news  item  of  the  day 
describing  this  outrage  have  led  haphazard 
writers  to  assume  that  the  picture  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  Pennsylvania  adopted  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1790  which  superseded  the 
Council  and  later  moved  the  Capital  to 
Lancaster  (1799)  and  to  Harrisburg  in 
1813.  Meanwhile  Peale  had  moved  his 
Museum,  which  contained  many  portraits 
of  Revolutionary  characters,  from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  to  the  for- 

8  See  Freeman’s  Journal,  September  12,  1781. 
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mer  State  House  (Independence  Hall) 
and  his  Catalogue  of  1813  noted  a  full 
length  of  Washington,  “the  property  of 
the  State”  (Pennsylvania)  ,4 

Despite  this  ownership  by  the  State,  so 
regardless  of  anything  worth  while  were 
the  Mid-Victorians  that  this  canvas  was 
sold  as  part  of  the  contents  of  Peale’s  Mu¬ 
seum  at  auction  in  October  1854,  and  was 
purchased  by  Henry  Pratt  McKean,  Esq., 
for  $360.00  who  gave  it  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy.  Charles  Henry  Hart  was 
present  when  this  portrait  was  relined  and 
observed  the  slashes  in  the  canvas  made  by 
the  “Volunteers  in  the  service  of  Hell”  as 
the  Freeman  s  Journal  described  the  van¬ 
dals  in  1781.  The  unbroken  history  of  this 
canvas  and  the  ancient  restoration  would 
seem  to  prove  it  to  be  the  portrait  painted 
for  the  Council. 

4  See  “Peale’s  Original  Whole-length  Portrait  of  Washing¬ 
ton,”  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report  for  1896, 
for  letters  and  facts  proving  this  to  be  the  portrait  painted  for 
the  Council. 
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The  belief  that  the  so-called  “Cocked 
Hat”  portrait  was  begun  at  Valley  Forge 
rests  entirely  on  a  statement  made  by  John 
Neagle,  the  donor,  when  he  presented  it 
to  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural 
Science  in  1841. 6  This  declaration  is  en¬ 
titled  only  to  as  much  weight  as  usually 
attaches  to  tradition,  which  is  that  it  may 
or  may  not  be  so.  The  fact  that  this  por¬ 
trait  has  been  cut  down  from  one  similar  in 
size  to  the  “Academy  Portrait”  makes  it 
unlikely  that  it  was  begun  by  Peale  while 
in  active  service. 

Weighing  the  evidence  and  probabili¬ 
ties,  it  would  seem  that  no  one  can  say  with 
certainty  which  Peale  portrait  was  begun 
at  Valley  Forge.  During  the  Revolution 
the  importation  of  canvas  was  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  and  therefore  the  use  of 
bedticking  as  a  substitute  in  both  the 
“Cocked  Hat”  and  the  “Academy”  por- 

5  “An  Unpublished  Life  Portrait  of  Washington,”  Charles 
Henry  Hart,  McClure’s  Magazine,  Dec.  1896. 
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traits  indicates  that  both  were  painted  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1777-1782. 

Peale  made  many  replicas  (probably 
fifteen)  of  the  “Academy”  portrait,  and 
among  others,  the  one  here  illustrated.  Its 
history  is  as  follows:  Joseph  Wilson,  a 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  General  Washington  during  the 
Revolution.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  by 
Washington  as  U.S.  Consul  in  Dublin, 
Ireland.  How  he  obtained  it  is  not  known. 
The  family  story  was  that  it  was  a  gift 
from  Washington  but  this  tradition  is  at¬ 
tached  to  many  portraits  of  the  General. 
Joseph  Wilson  never  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  son,  Thomas 
Wilson,  by  will  dated  February  13,  1809, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  canvas  as  “my 
whole-length  picture  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  picture  I  desire  may  remain  to 
him  and  his  heirs  as  an  Heirloom.” 

Thomas  Wilson  was  also  United  States 
Consul  in  Dublin  by  appointment  from 
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President  J.  Q.  Adams.  He  bequeathed  the 
portrait  to  his  son,  Joseph,  by  will  dated 
April  15,  1857,  referring  to  it  as  “my  pic¬ 
ture  of  General  Washington.” 

Joseph  Wilson  died  July  27,  1898,  and 
James  H.  Wilson  became  its  owner.  He 
sold  the  portrait  in  1906  to  the  late  Charles 
Allen  Munn, 6  Princeton  ’81,  who  be¬ 
queathed  it  to  Princeton  University  in 
1925. 

The  details  are  as  follows:  Washington 
stands  with  his  left  hand  on  a  field  piece, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  The  blue 
ribbon  is  not  the  badge  of  a  Field  Marshal 
of  France  but  that  of  Commander-in-Chief. 
Mr.  Munn,  the  donor,  who  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  this  portrait,  wrote  as 
follows : 

When  the  army  was  encamped  before  Boston, 
owing  in  many  cases  to  the  absence  of  uniforms, 

6  Three  Types  of  Washington  Portraits ,  by  Charles  Allen  Munn, 
privately  printed  1908,  pp.  28-33. 
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there  was  much  confusion  and  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  person  and  rank  of  officers  who 
might  endeavor  to  pass  the  lines. 


In  a  manuscript  copy  of  Washington’s 
orders,  belonging  to  Mr.  Munn,  was  found 
an  entry  entitled : 


Head  Quarters,  July  14th,  1775 
Countersign,  Inverness 


General  orders. 
Parole,  Halifax. 


There  being  something  awkward  as  well  as 
improper  in  the  general  officers  being  stopped  at 
the  outposts;  ask’d  for  passes  by  the  centinals 
&  obliged  often  to  send  for  the  officer  of  the 
guard  who  at  sometimes  is  as  unacquainted  with 
the  persons  of  the  Generals  as  the  privates  be¬ 
fore  they  can  pass  out  or  in,  therefore  it  is 
Recommended  to  the  officers  and  men  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  officers  in 
general  command  and  in  the  meantime  to  pre¬ 
vent  mistakes  the  general  officers  and  their  aid  de 
camps  to  be  distinguished  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  light  blue  rib¬ 
bon  wore  acrost  his  breast  between  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  the  majors  and  brigadier  generals 
by  a  pink  ribbon  wore  in  like  manner,  the  aid 
de  camps  by  a  green  ribbon.7 

7  Three  Types  of  Washington  Portraits,  by  Charles  Allen  Munn, 


p.  2 5. 
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In  the  left  background  appears  Nassau 
Hall  and  the  marching  Hessian  Prisoners. 
An  attendant  holds  the  General’s  horse.  At 
his  left  and  behind  his  crossed  legs  appear 
the  inverted  colors  captured  from  the  Hes¬ 
sians,  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton.  Titian  R. 
Peale  said  that  these  flags  were  left  with 
his  father  for  the  purpose  of  being  copied 
and  they  agree  with  an  accurate  description 
of  them  written  by  William  Ellery  in  De¬ 
cember  1776.  The  flag  above  the  horse’s 
head  has  occasioned  some  controversy. 

Titian  R.  Peale,  in  writing  to  a  friend 
,  concerning  this  flag,  said : 


Whether  the  union  jack  was  my  father’s  de¬ 
sign,  original  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was,  because  he  has  somewhat  marred 
the  artistic  effect  by  showing  the  stars,  and 
flattening  the  field  to  show  their  arrangement. 

And  in  another  letter  he  says : 

I  have  just  had  time  to  visit  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  see  the  portrait  of  Washington 
painted  by  my  father,  C.  W.  Peale,  after  the 
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battle  of  Trenton.  It  is  marked  in  his  hand¬ 
writing,  1779.  The  flag  represented  is  a  blue 
field  with  white  stars  arranged  in  a  circle.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  ever  heard  my  father  speak  of 
that  flag,  but  the  trophies  at  Washington’s  feet 
I  know  he  painted  from  the  flags  then  captured, 
and  which  were  left  with  him  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  always  very  particular  in  matters  of 
historic  record  in  his  pictures  (the  service  sword 
in  that  picture  is  an  instance,  and  probably 
caused  its  acceptance  by  Congress).  The  blue 
ribbon  has  also  excited  comment,  the  badge  of  a 
field-marshal  of  France  in  that  day.8  I  have  no 
other  authority,  but  feel  assured  that  flag  was 
the  flag  of  our  army  at  the  time,  1779.  My 
father  commanded  a  company  at  the  battles  of 
Germantown,  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  was  soldier  as  well  as  painter,  and, 
I  am  sure,  represented  the  flag  then  in  use,  not 
a  regimental  flag  but  one  to  mark  the  new 
republic.9 


Mr.  Munn  concluded  that  the  stars  and 
stripes  as  shown  in  this  portrait  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  the  flag  in  use  at  the  Battle  of 

8  This  is  not  so.  See  Munn,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

9  Letter  to  John  McAllister,  1872,  quoted  in  History  of  the 
Flag  of  All  Nations,  George  Henry  Preble,  p.  272. 
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Trenton  (December  26-27,  1776),  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  was  not  in  use 
until  somewhat  later. 

Preble,  in  his  history  of  the  Flag,  states 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  a  common  flag 
before  the  following  resolution : 

On  Saturday,  June  14th,  1777,  the  American 
Congress  “RESOLVED,  That  the  flag  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alter¬ 
nate  red  and  white ;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation.”10 

He  also  points  out  that  a  general  order, 
dated  February  20,  1776,  directed  colonels 
and  their  respective  brigadiers  to  fix  upon 
proper  colors  for  each  regiment,11  which 
would  negative  the  probabilities  of  a  com¬ 
mon  flag. 

The  earliest  suggestion  of  stars  as  a  de¬ 
vice  for  an  American  ensign  prior  to  their 
adoption  in  June  1777  is  found  in  the 

10  Preble’s  History  of  the  Flag  of  All  Nations,  p.  259. 

11  ibid,.,  p.  269. 
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Massachusetts  Spy ,  March  10,  1774’  in  a 
song  written  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Massacre.  The  earliest  instance  of 
thirteen  stripes  being  used  upon  an  Amer¬ 
ican  banner  is  found  upon  the  standard 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of 
Light  Horse  in  1775  by  Captain  Abraham 
Markoe,  still  in  possession  of  the  Troop. 

Preble  says  that  he  is  unable  to  find  any 
proof  that  the  stars  were  required  to  be 
arranged  in  a  circle,  although  both  Trum¬ 
bull  in  his  painting  of  the  “Surrender  of 
Burgoyne”  and  in  Peale’s  portrait  of 
Washington  the  stars  are  so  arranged. 
Also  that  in  the  sketch  of  the  Battle  of 
Princeton  (January  3,  1777),  owned  by 
Yale  University,  Trumbull  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  flag  with  thirteen  white  stars 
on  a  blue  field  arranged  in  line  along  the 
edges  with  one  star  in  the  center.  Taking 
all  these  facts  into  consideration,  Preble 
thinks  that  the  stars  and  stripes  was  not 
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used  as  a  national  flag  until  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine  of  September  11,  1777.12 

With  due  regard  to  the  care  which  both 
Peale  and  Trumbull  paid  to  detail  and 
admitting  the  reverence  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  its  actors  which  both  evidenced,  it 
is  probable  that  both  Peale  and  Trumbull 
placed  in  their  portraits  the  flag  in  com¬ 
mon  use  after  September  1777,  and  neither 
expected  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that 
the  flag  as  shown  was  actually  displayed 
at  either  the  Battle  of  Trenton  or  the 
Battle  of  Princeton. 

12  Preble’s  History  of  the  Flag  of  All  Nations,  p.  272.  Preble 
is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Trumbull’s  sketch  represents  a  flag 
with  thirteen  stars.  The  flag  in  Trumbull’s  picture,  “Battle  of 
Princeton,”  finished  about  1824,  contains  such  a  flag,  but  the  oil 
sketch  done  in  West’s  studio  in  1786  shows  no  detail  in  the  flag. 
Both  the  finished  picture  and  the  oil  sketch  are  owned  by  Yale 
University. 
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George  Washington  in  1784,  Age  52 

THE  PRINCETON  PORTRAIT 

There  is  more  truth  behind  the  story 
than  can  be  said  of  most  traditions  that 
at  the  Battle  of  Princeton  a  cannon-ball 
fired  by  the  Continental  troops  entered 
Nassau  Hall  and  did  little  damage  except 
to  destroy  a  portrait  of  George  II  hanging 
on  the  wall  and  that  Washington  having 
sent  fifty  guineas  to  the  College  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  his  troops,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  wisely  purchased  this  portrait.  With¬ 
out  suggesting  a  doubt  but  that  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  loyal  cannon-ball  might  not  have 
been  so  discriminating  as  to  destroy  only 
the  likeness  of  a  hated  Hanoverian,  still 
the  later  part  of  the  tradition  at  least  seems 
not  to  square  with  the  exact  facts.  The  fol- 
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lowing  is  taken  from  the  Trustees’  Minutes 
of  Princeton  College  : 

The  board  being  desirous  to  give  some  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  high  respect  for  the  character  of 
his  excellency,  general  Washington,  who  has  so 
auspiciously  conducted  the  armies  of  America — 

Resolved,  that  the  Rev.  Drs.  Witherspoon, 
Rodger,  &  Jones,  be  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
his  Excellency  to  request  him  to  sit  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  of 
Philadelphia.  And,  ordered  that  his  portrait, 
when  finished,  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  col¬ 
lege  in  the  room  of  the  picture  of  the  late  king 
of  Great  Britain,  which  was  torn  away  by  a  ball 
from  the  american  artillery  in  the  battle  of 
Princeton.13 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  the  following 
is  recorded : 

Dr.  Witherspoon  reported  that  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  Genl  Washington,  had  delivered  to  him 
fifty  guineas  which  he  begged  the  Trustees  to 
accept  as  a  testimony  of  his  respect  for  the 
college. 

Resolved,  that  the  board  accept  it ;  &  that  the 
same  committee  who  were  appointed  to  sollicit 
his  Excellency’s  picture,  do  at  the  same  time  pre- 

13  Minutes  of  September  24,  1783. 
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sent  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  board  for  this  in¬ 
stance  of  his  politeness  &  generosity.14 

There  is  firm  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  this  portrait  was  painted  from  life 
from  the  following  facts.  Unfortunately, 
Washington  diaries,  covering  the  period 
January  l,  1783,  to  August  31,  1784,  have 
disappeared  or  no  diaries  were  kept.15  In 
Charles  Willson  Peale’s  letter-book,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  an  undated  writing  placed 
between  a  letter  dated  November  2  and 
another  dated  December  10,  1783,  which 
runs  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Peale’s  most  respectful  compli¬ 
ments  to  His  Excellency  Genl.  Washington  and 
requests  to  know  at  what  hour  tomorrow  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  favor  Mr.  Peale  with  a 
Sitting  Tuesday  Evening. 

Knowing  the  long  friendship  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  Washington  and  Peale  and 
the  importance  of  the  canvas  on  which 

14  Minutes  of  September  25,  1783. 

15  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Diaries  of  George  Washington,  Vol.  II, 
P-  273- 
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Peale  was  engaged,  it  seems  certain  that 
this  request  was  granted. 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Trustees  of 
Princeton  Collidge  there  is  the  following 
record  dated  September  30,  1784: 

Mr.  C.  W.  Peale  having  executed  a  portrait 
of  his  Excellency,  Genl  Washington,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  board — Ordered,  that  it  be 
hung  in  the  college  Hall  agreeably  to  a  former 
resolution. 

Peale  once  refers  to  this  portrait  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  David  Ramsey,  the  historian 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  under  date 
of  October  19,  1784.  In  closing,  he  writes: 
“I  have  painted  a  picture  of  Gen’l  Wash¬ 
ington  for  Prince  Town  Collidge  and  was 
at  the  Commencement.  Much  Enter¬ 
tained.”16 

This  canvas  is  not  solely  a  portrait  of 
Washington  but  commemorates  the  Battle 
of  Princeton  as  well.  Washington  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  full  uniform  of  Commander- 

16  The  information  from  the  letters  of  C.  W.  Peale  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Horace  Wells  Sellers  of  Philadelphia. 
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in-chief  but  without  the  blue  ribbon  which 
was  the  badge  of  that  office.  Probably  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  Revolution  uniforms 
were  sufficiently  common  to  discard  the 
ribbon.  The  flap  at  the  top  of  the  lapels  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  uniform  is  late.  The  flaps 
might  be  crossed  and  buttoned  to  protect 
the  throat  against  the  weather.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  the  Battle  of  Princeton  is  raging 
fiercely,  with  Nassau  Hall  appearing 
through  the  smoke,  at  Washington’s  left 
is  the  dying  General  Hugh  Mercer.  Hart 
calls  the  other  figures  an  “attending  sur¬ 
geon  and  standard  bearer”  but  up  to  the 
present  time  the  figures  have  not  been 
identified.  The  figure  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  in  this  composition,  in  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  way  is  comparable  with  that  in  Peale’s 
Washington,  commemorating  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  painted 
for  the  State  of  Maryland  and  now  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  State  House  at  Annapolis.  As  the 
Annapolis  canvas  contains  also  the  por- 
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traits  of  Lafayette  and  Colonel  Tench 
Tilghman,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  two 
remaining  figures  in  the  Princeton  portrait 
are  those  of  important  actors  in  that  Battle. 
As  General  Mercer  was  dead,  his  portrait 
was  possibly  done  from  his  son  William, 
who  was  said  to  have  resembled  him  and, 
at  the  time,  was  a  pupil  and  a  member  of 
Peale’s  household.  Trumbull  in  his  “Battle 
of  Princeton”  used  the  son  as  a  model  and 
a  comparison  of  the  two,  as  well  as  the 
youth  of  the  fallen  figure  (General  Mer¬ 
cer  was  fifty-six  at  the  time  of  his  death) , 
would  suggest  that  Peale  had  also  used 
the  son.  The  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  General  Mercer  are  as  follows : 

Hugh  Mercer,  born  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
about  1721,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  after  joining  the  unsuccessful 
rebellion  under  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
“the  Young  Pretender,”  emigrated  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1747.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
campaign  with  Braddock  and  later  was 
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Commandant  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  He  be¬ 
came  a  physician  in  Fredericksburg  and 
Washington  occupied  an  office  with  him 
there.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Virginia 
Regiment  and  at  Washington’s  request  ap¬ 
pointed  Brigadier  General  in  June  1776. 
He  commanded  at  the  attack  on  Trenton 
and,  by  his  advice,  the  night  march  on 
Princeton  was  made.  He  led  the  advance 
and  was  wounded  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
He  died  of  his  wounds  January  12,  1777. 

Peale  in  this  portrait  has  faithfully  pre¬ 
served  Washington’s  somewhat  ungainly 
figure,  his  narrow  chest,  his  heavy  trunk 
and  thin  legs.  The  only  detail  not  indi¬ 
cated  is  the  enormous  size  of  his  hands. 
Washington’s  adopted  son  (G.  W.  P.  Cus- 
tis)  wrote  that  could  a  cast  have  been 
preserved  of  his  hands,  they  would  have 
been  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  being  of 
a  fabulous  age. 

If  Peale’s  figure  of  Washington  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  Houdon  Statue  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  made  from  painstaking 
measurements  of  the  General’s  body  by  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  his  time,  they  will  be 
found  to  agree  in  every  material  detail. 

Stuart’s  standing  figure  of  Washington 
was  painted  from  a  model  and  only  the 
head  from  life  and  therefore  it  gives  an 
entirely  erroneous  idea  of  his  person.  The 
fact  being  that  in  his  so-called  “Lands- 
downe”  portrait,  Stuart  borrowed  the  de¬ 
tails  and  general  arrangement  from 
Rigaud’s  portrait  of  Bossuet,  and  Wash¬ 
ington’s  figure  is  that  of  a  squat  French¬ 
man  rather  than  that  of  a  loose-jointed 
Yankee,  which  it  in  fact  resembled. 

For  four  generations  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  adopted  Stuart’s  “Athenaeum” 
Head  as  the  standard  portrait  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  it  is  almost  futile  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  likeness  as  drawn  by  Peale.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Stuart  never  saw  Washing¬ 
ton  until  four  years  before  his  death.  Stuart 
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never  saw  Washington  until  worn  out  by 
his  labors  for  his  country,  his  giant  frame 
was  fast  breaking;  and  the  loss  of  his  teeth 
had  completely  changed  the  shape  of  his 
face.  Many  contemporary  writers  have 
commented  upon  the  great  changes 
wrought  by  care  and  failing  health  in  the 
President’s  appearance;  one  will  suffice  to 
make  the  point.  Charles  Fraser,  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank,  wrote : 

After  this  period  (1791)  age  and  increas¬ 
ing  care  altered  the  General’s  appearance  besides 
the  use  of  false  teeth,  so  that  when  Mr.  Stuart 
painted  him  in  1794,  in  his  presidential  suit  of 
black  velvet  and  with  powdered  hair,  he  looked 
like  a  different  person.17 


Stuart  himself  fully  recognized  the  great 
changes  made  by  age  and  failing  health  as 
G.  W.  P.  Custis  states  that  he  saw  much  of 
that  artist  in  his  studio  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  that  he  heard  him  say : 


17  Reminiscences,  Charles  Fraser,  p.  20. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  have  painted  Washington 
as  General  of  the  Armies  of  Independence ;  I 
knew  him  not  as  such.  I  have  painted  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States.18 

Stuart’s  portraits  are  those  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  his  old  age  and  are  superlative  in 
that  field,  but  if  the  student  desires  to 
know  how  Washington  appeared  to  his 
fellow  Virginians  in  the  years  when  the 
colonists  were  seeking  in  vain  to  find  a  way 
to  be  loyal  to  their  King  and  yet  deny  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  without  their 
consent,  if  one  would  know  how  Washing¬ 
ton  appeared  when  he  took  command  of 
the  Continental  Army  under  the  historic 
tree  in  Cambridge,  how  he  appeared  amid 
the  privations  of  Valley  Forge  or  at  the 
final  triumph  at  Yorktown,  he  must  seek 
his  likeness  in  the  portraits  by  Peale.  As 
such,  these  two  portraits  owned  by  Prince¬ 
ton  are  a  heritage  to  be  handed  down  to 

18  Recollections,  etc.,  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  p.  552.  (Stuart’s  first  por¬ 
trait  of  Washington  was  painted  in  1795.) 
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generations  of  students  yet  to  be,  so  that 
each  may  learn  what  manner  of  man  Wash¬ 
ington  of  the  Revolution  really  was. 
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